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é’ TRUE CIRGULAR 
Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
is to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teams—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Daizy Retierous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a voluntcer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought io use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
jng, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious | Press. 


The Oneida Community 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive niin attention. 
Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them, 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of tbe 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; 
fended by J. H. Noyes. 





OI nnn ww 





Explained and de- 
Pamphlet 64 cts. 


Es Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 
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The Oneida Commanite: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, one located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of iInsPiRATION, TRULY DERIVED EY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect resulis yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build « much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circviar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 


munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

tesurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to Gode 





|The Circular. 
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The Conqverer’s Song. 


“O pisteuon eis ton Uion, chet som aionion.”’—John 3: 26. 
‘He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life.” 
A Pieri sandal’d passed the way, 
His eye was dark, his brow was sad, 
But ever would he sing and pray, 
And then he seemed more light and glad. 
But if you deemed the powerful lay 
Was of the Holy Mother mild, 
You would be wrong, for all the day 
He thought but of the Hory Curb. 
His prayer was often deep and long, 
And this the burden of the song :— 
‘O pisteuon eis ton Uion 
*Ekei zoen aionion. 


It was a charm of wondrous power, 
And oft ’tis said, in times of old, 
The very dead have felt its power; 
The sun himself has stopped, when told ; 
The lame have leaped, the dumb have spoke, 
The crawling leper, white as snow, 
From misery as a dream awoke, 
The blessedness of health to know. 
Nor aught of evil could repel 
The influence of the mighty spell. 
‘O pisteuon eis ton Uion 
* Ekei zoen aionion. 


By this the witnesses of God, 

Slain for the name of Carist confest, 
Sprang up, and poured the truth abroad, 
O’er Pagan King and Romish Priest, 
Till, like the archangel’s trump, its tone 

Had pierced the ear of the dead world, 
Shook the great central scarlet throne, 
Unmasked the Man of Sin, and hurled 
From many a seat his angels down! 
The word of power was this alone :— 
*O pisteuon eis ton Uion 
’ Ekei zoen aionion. 


This is the bolt that shuts up hell, 
This is the key that opens heaven ; 
No demon can withstand the spell, 
But to his native den is driven. 
This is the power that conquers sin, 
This gains the victory over death, 
By this the crown of life we win, 
The Pilgrim enters heaven by faith. 
He EVERLASTING LIFE RECEIVES, 
Who 1n tue Son or Gop BELIEVES. 
‘O pisteuon eis ton Uion 


*Ekei zoen aionion. C. 
(Independent. 
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Home in Community 








An objection often urged against Com- 
munism is that it breaks up families, and 
destroys all the delightful associations 
that naturally cluster around the idea 
of Home. Such a serious objection 
should be candidly examined. If true, 
our prosperity and happiness will be lim- 
ited ; but if it is merely a ‘ scare-crow,’ 
set up to frighten people away from the 
glorious fields of community life, it 
should be pulled down. 

We are better prepared than the 
world, to consider this matter truthfully, 
because we understand both sides of the 
question ; we know what home is in the 
world, and what it is in Association—— 
what a simple and what a compound 
home is. 

To test the question by feeling among 
ourselves, we have only to imagine our- 
selves transported each one to a distant 
land, or in some way separated from all 
present and past connections. We should 
then naturally sigh for ‘Home, sweet 
home ;’ and which home should we have 
reference to in our minds ? the old fire- 
side home of our parents, or the home 
that we now enjoy ? If we may be al- 


lowed to coin a word for the occasion. | 
which place would seem the homest Jaiel 
Do not our feelings tell us that our pres-! size you please. 





ent 1 Some, with its § multiplied delights, 
_| would almost completely overshadow, i 
our imaginations, the home of our child 
hood, however pleasant it may have 
been ? 

We shall arrive at a more philosophi- 
cal solution of the problem before us, by 
inquiring what elements constitute a 
home, and comparing our present circum- 
stances with a model home in the world. 
In the popular sentiment of ‘ Home, 
sweet home,’ persons commonly refer to 
their father’s house, the home of their 
childhood, and not to the subsequent 
matrimonial home. It is the place where 
they were surrounded with a father and 
mother, brothers and sisters—the spot 
where affection took the place of business 
relations—where love ruled in place of 
cold selfishness. The love of children 
for their parents, and parents for their 
children, the love between husband sand 
wife, and brothers and sisters: all these 
elements combined, make ‘sweet home.’ 

Now the question is, whether the in- 
crease of numbers, or the extension of 
the affections into the compound state, 
diminishes their intensity and beauty.— 
We can easily see, in several respects, that 
these affections must be greatly strength- 
ened in associate life. The ordinary 
home has for its platform, on which these 
affections act, a very limited number of 
objects. The school, for instance, in 
which all children pass a great portion of 
their time, is almost universally a distinct 
thing from home; and thus all interest 
in education goes abroad; it is nota 
home interest. Whereas, our school is 
in the family ; and all the interest con- 
nected with education becomes a family 
interest. 

Again, the religious interest, in ordi- 
nary families, goes abroad to a great ex- 
tent. It is not generally expected that 
the whole family will be of one heart and 
one mind in religion ; and if they are, 
their principal connections are with the 
church outside. Their religious affec- 
tions cannot be said to be identified with 
their family connections. In exercising 
their religious affections, they must go 
out of the family to a body that they 
meet with only occasionally. Whereas, 
among us, the religious interest and fam- 
ily interest are combined ; our home is 
a church and school, as well as a family. 
Every family should be large enough to 
have a good school and a good church 
within itself. This is the scientific law 
of crystallization. 

Hearts must of course be enlarged, 
order to embrace a family of this descrip- 
they must be as much larger than 
they commonly are, as a home-church, 
such as we propose, is larger than an or- 
dinary family. And this expanding of 
hearts is not so difficult as might be sup- 
posed. To illustrate: A piece of tin 
bent into the form of a funnel, may be 
so small at the opening, as to admit only 
a tumbler: if it is made more flaring, it 
will receive a pitcher or large bowl: but 
if spread out till it becomes a plane sur- 
face, you can set on it a vessel of any 
This illustration shows 


tion ; 
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us how a heart may receive into itselr 
two or three persons, or be so expanded 
as to take in any number—it may touch 
all heaven. This is the natural state: 
and all cramping and contracting of 
hearts is the work of Satan against na- 
ture. The grace of Christ expands hearts 
so that they are able to ‘comprehend with 
all saints the fullness of God.’ 

Worldly homes are liable, in the first 
place, to the visitation of death at any 
time ; and supposing home-churches to 
be exposed to the same liability, (which 
will not long be the case,) there is still a 
wide distinction between them in this 
respect. A single death in a small fami- 
ly makes, comparatively speaking, a much 
greater cavity than in an Association. 
Then marriage in the world enters home, 
and breaks it up: the children are married 
off, one after another, until the once per- 
haps happy family is a mere wreck. Noth- 
ing of this kind takes place among us.— 
Our family here at Oneida, for instance, 
might continue unbroken for a thousand 
years, and be constantly improving. A fur- 
ther consideration in favor of our mode of 
life, is, that each individual has not only a 
true home in some particular Association, 
but he is just as much at home in all the 
different Associations. As the truth 
spreads, and Associations are formed, our 
hearts will enlarge, until the whole uni- 
verse will be one universal and perpetual 
home.—Home-Talk. 
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ONEIDA, FEBRUARY 10, 1859. 
Shadowy Theology. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a recent article 
in the Independent, written in defense of himself 
for appearing in a course of lectures before Theo- 
dore Parker’s society at Boston, makes the fol- 
lowing remark : 

“ Could Theodore Parker worship my God?— 
Christ Jesus is his name. All that there is of 
God to me is bound upin that name. A dim and 
shadowy effluence rises from Christ, and that I 
am taught to call the Father. A yet more tenu- 
ous and invisible film of thought arises, and that 
is the Holy Spirit. But neither is to me aught 
tangible, restful, accessible. They are to be re- 
vealed to my knowledge hereafter, but now only 
to my faith.” 

This declaration has been the subject of con- 
siderable comment by the press, and has caused 
some surprise. In the last Independent Mr. 
Beecher comes out with a reply to the strictures 
of the 4. Y. Observer. In the course of his re- 
marks he says: 

‘In the article which has given such offense to 
the NW. Y. Observer, we were simply stating what 
were the operations of our own mind, and not ex- 
plaining the relations ot the persons of the God- 
head. To our mind Christ is clear, definite, muni- 
fest, most accessible. But the Father is not. 

“Nor do we believe that any man has any right 
conception of the Father, except by transferring 
to that name the attributes and character of Christ. 
And when so transferred, these qualities will be 
more vague and indefinite «han they were when 
manifested by Christ. Except in Christ I have 
but tittle conception of the Father. (John xiv. 
8,9.) 

"The same is true of the Holy Spirit. Now 
this may be my misfortune, but it does not touch 
the simple fact of the Trinity nor in any way im- 
pugn my faith in that revealed statement.” 

Surprising as this declaration of Mr. Beecher’s 
may be, we consider it che utterance of what is 
the latent feeling of thousands in the orthodox 
churches. We believe there is very little true 
conception of the Father or of the Holy Spirit, nor, 
in fact, of Christ, in the public mind. The doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity is a bare dogmatic wall, 
against which, the mind and heart may bruise 
themselves; but in the shadow of which, none 
can find rest and shelter from questioning, doubt, 
and vague unbelief. There is no answering anal- 
ogy in nature which satisfies the soul—no re- 
sponse from the heavens which witnesses the idea 


doctrine of the Unitarians—a doctrine which 
strips Christ of his divine nature and power as a 
Savior. 

We believe that it is our duty and our privi- 
lege to get a better conception of the Father and 
Holy Spirit, than the vague and shadowy one 
which Mr. Beecher describes. To the minds of 
the New Testament writers, the Father and the 
Spirit were as clear and tangible as was Christ.— 
The Holy Spirit was to Paul, something ‘ tangi- 
ble, restful, accessible.’ Read the glorious things 
he writes about it. He tells us that it shall 
quicken our mortal bodies; that it beareth wit- 
ness with our spirits that we are the children of 
God; that it maketh those who are led by it, 
the sons of God; that it helpeth our infirmities, 
making intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered; and that it revealeth to us 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, but 
which God hath prepared for them that love him; 
that it searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God. John describes it as an anointing which 
abideth in us, and teacheth us all things, and is 
the truth, and is no lie; as an unction from the 
Holy One, by which we know all things. The 
Holy Spirit in the minds of the apostles, was not 
something ‘ to be revealed hereafter,’ but a mighty 
power working in them and transforming them 
into the image of Christ. So of the Father: he 
was not a ‘shadowy effluence,’ in the minds of the 
apostles, but a glorious, personal being, whose 
fullness was seen by them in Christ. Their con- 
ception of him was clear and definite. Christ, 
while on the one hand he states that, ‘no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me,’ on the other 
hand testifies that, ‘no man can come unto me, 
except the Father which hath sent me, draw him.’ 
He also promised his disciples that he would re- 
veal the Father unto them. He said: ‘the time 
cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but I shall show you plainly of the 
Father. And if we examine the testimony of 
Paul and the other New Testament writers, we 
shall find abundant evidence that this promise 
was fulfilled unto them. Their talk about the 
Father implies no vague and shadowy thoughts, 
but a clear and vivid conception. Their hearts 
took hold on the Father with the same strength 
that they did on Christ. John testified that his 
‘fellowship was with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ;’? and that ‘he that abideth in the 
doctrine of Christ hath both the Father and the 
Son.’ He found something in both the Father 
and the Spirit which was ‘ tangible, restful, acces- 
sible.’ 

Now what was the truth in respect to the God- 
head in which the apostles rested, and which is 
revealed in the Bible? It was that of 2 Duality 
—male and female, in whose image man was 
made. The opening chapter of the Bible gives us 
the true idea of the Godhead in the account of the 
creation of man: ‘God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.’ Of this dual- 
ity, the Father is the male and the Son the female 
element; and the Holy Spirit instead of being 
a third personality, is an emanation from the 
Father and the Son. Not only is this view of the 
Godhead the Bible view, but it is the one which 
nature corroborates and demonstrates. We have 
proof as broad as the universe, that the God ..ead 
is a duality. Every link of the chain of produc- 
tive life, from the lowest vegetable to the highest 
animal, is a duality. The distinction of male and 
female is as universal as life, and the indispensable 
condition of reproduction or vital creation. The 
two elements are found in all the streams of life. 
Thus we are led to look for, and find, the same 
two elements in the Fountain. 

Whoever receives this doctrine into his heart 
wili have his vision cleared and his understand- 
ing enlightened. The Bible wiil open itselt to his 
mind and heart with new and glorious meaning. 
It would enable Mr. Beecher to find something 
more satisfactory than he now finds, not only in 
the Father and Holy Spirit, but also in Christ.— 
He states that Christ is to him ‘clear, definite, 
manifest, most accessible,’ but the Father and Holy 
Spirit are not. It is difficult to reconcile the 
two statements. He may, indeed, get a clear 
and definite idea of Christ as a historical person- 
age, who once lived and walked on the earth, 
and left a wondrously beautiful example of virtue 
and moral excellence for mankind to study and 
imitate. But to know him as a spiritual being— 
a resurrection Savior, who has triumphed over 
death and ‘ brought life and immortality to light’ 
—as a Savior in the heart, quickening and inspir- 


thus that Paul and the Primitive Church knew 
him; it is our privilege thus to know him.— 
T. Le Pe 





News of the Week. 


From Hayti. 

By late arrivals from Hayti, we learn that the 
Republicans under Geffrard continue to be suc- 
cessful, and that the situation of the Emperor 
Solouque was so desperate that he had placed 
most of his effects on board a vessel lying in the 
harbor of Port-au-Prince, or St, Mare, order in 
to be prepared to escape at any moment, should 
occasion require. It is said that if he leaves the 
Island he willnot retire empty-handed, as he has 
contrived to get his nest well feathered during 
his sixteen years reign. He is understood to 
have quite large estates in France, whither he will 
probably go. Should the republicans succeed, 
a reconciliativun will probably be attempted be- 
tween the Dominicans or Spanish part, and the 
Haytiens with whom they have long been at feud. 








Things in Kansas. 

It would appear by letters from Kansas, that, 
while Montgomery was at Lawrence arranging 
for the final settlement of the difficulties in 
Southern Kansas, bands of Missourians entered 
the territory again and renewed the disturbances. 
Some skirmishing had taken place between them 
and the Free State men, during which, if we are 
to believe the reports, several of the latter had 
been severely wounded, and a dozen or more of 
the former killed or wounded. The Missourians 
had one or more of the Free State men in cus- 
tody, and it was thought that Montgomery, who 
had returned to that section, would attempt their 
rescue, as the people were flocking about him to 
sustain him. The Missourians had also driven 
off into their State, in the night, some fifteen 
negroes—most hkely runaways~and this had 
added considerably to the excitement. From the 
Mines, reports continue favorable. A rich quartz 
mine had been discovered, and also shot gold 
had been found in abundance. 

Rumors. 

The last “Overland Mail” from California 
brings a rumor that three hundred prisoners in 
the Penitentiary of that State had been accident- 
ally poisoned ; but the matter is greatly exagger- 
ated probably. Late private advices from Utah 
state that Judge Sinclair had adjourned the 
Grand Jury which was composed of nine Gen- 
tiles and twelve Mormons, as they were unable 
to proceed in the examination of witnesses, in 
consequence of the excitement and violence man- 
ifested towards the Gentile part of the Jury, by 
the Mormon part, the iactious spirit having run 
so high that revolvers were freely drawn. Owing 
to this excitement, and the difficulty of getting 
justice done, it was probable that martial law 
would be declared in Salt Lake City. From 
Mexico the report comes that Miramon will not 
accept the Presidency, but will declare for 
Zuloaga and the constitution of Tacubaya. This 
would probably cause Robles to pronounce in 
favor of Juarez and the liberal party. 


.---Hon, Alex. H Stephens, of Georgia, who 
is reputed as one of the ablest and must courte- 
ous members of Congress, and who has retained a 
seat in the lower House for fifteen years past, 
writes home to his constituents positively de- 
clining a re-election. 


.---On Saturday evening, the National Tele- 
graph Line worked in an unbroken circuit from 
New York to Leavenworth, Kansas, and subse- 
quently to Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. Mes- 
sages were sent and received with the same prompt- 
ness with which they could have been sent fifty 
miles. The distance by the wires to Leavenworth 
is nearly 2,000 miles. Dispatches were also 
dropped at all the principal cities on the route. 
— Tribune. 

.---On Sunday last, a fire occurred in Brook- 
lyn, at the corner of Fulton Avenue and Elm st., 
by which four persons were suflocated, and sey- 
eral others seriously injured before they could be 
rescued by the Fire Companies, 


.---White partridges, it is said, have appeared 
in great numbers near Saguenay in the region of 
Quebec, Canada. This has heretofore been a very 
rare bird, and but little has been known of it. 
It is distinguished fur very closely feathered tal- 
ons like “ Bantams.” 

.-.+The Springfield Republican of the 29th, 
says: ‘It is vouched for on good authority, that 
in digging a well at Brandon, Vt., recently, the 
workmen, at a depth of 25 feet, came to a layer 








of a tri-personality. Nor, on the other hand, is 
there any thing more satisfactory in the opposite 


ing us with his own life, requires the clear and 
manifest influence of the Holy Spirit. It was 


of compactly frozen earth 15 feet in thickness, 
and that directly under this, or at the depth of 





40 feet, water was obtained which nightly froze 
over, the ice forming nearly three inches in thick- 
ness. The well has been stoned, and the water 
still freezes. Here is a nut for scientific crack- 
ing.’ 

of .-The ingenuity of Parisian cabinet-makers 
in Faubourg St. Antoine has found a use for com- 
mon sawdust, which raises the value of that com. 
modity far above the worth of solid timber. By 
a new process, combinirg the hydraulic press and 
the application of intense heat, these wooden par- 
ticles are made to re-form themselves into a solid 
mass, capable of being molded into any shape; 
and presenting a brilliant surface, a durability and 
beauty of appearance, not found in ebony, rose- 
wood, or mahogany.— Life Illustrated, 

..--In the Chicago Post-office mails are re- 
ceived daily, from twenty railroads. Thirty-five 
hundred mails, it is stated, are made up every day. 





The House: 


A Pocket Manual of Rural Architecture ; or, How to 
Build Country Houses and Out-Buildings. Em- 
bracing the Origin and Meaning of the House; 
the Art of House-Building, including Planning, 
Style, and Construction; Designs and Descrip- 
tions of Cottages, Farm-Houses, Villas, and Out- 
Buildings, of various cost and in the Different 
Styles of Architecture, ect.; and an Appendix, 
containing Recipes for Paints and Washes, Stucco, 
Rough-Cast, etc.; and instructions for Roofing, 
building with Rough Stone, Unburnt Brick, Bal- 
loon Frames, and the Concrete or Gravel Wall. 
By the author of ‘ The Garden,’ ‘The Farm,’ &c. 
With 1aany Original Designs. New York: Fow.er 
anv WELLS, Publishers, 308 Broadway. Price, in 
paper, 30 cts.; in muslin, 50 cts. 

Thisis another of the popular series of Hand 
Books published by Messrs. Fowler & Weils. It 
is a plain and practical book, adapted to the wants 
of the people, and is filled with valuable facts and 
hints, which are worthy the attention of every one. 
We give a few extracts below, and may give more 
hereafter : 

“Cellars under dwelling houses are generally 
deemed indispensable. They are certainly very 
useful; but there isan evil of such magnitude 
connected with them, that some have advocated 
their entire abvlition, They are almost uni- 
versally manufactories and reservoirs of foul air, 
which, finding its way upward by means of doors, 
windows, stairways, and crevices in the floors, 
diffuses its noxious elements through the rooms 
above, and becomes a fruitful source of disease. — 
It is not necessary that they should be haif filled 
with rotting garbage to produce this result. The 
surface of the earth is filled with decomposable 
substances, and whenever air is confined in any 
spot in contact with the ground, or any change- 
able organic matter, it becomes saturated with 
various exhalations which are detrimental w 
health. Means must be provided, therefore, for 
their thorough ventilation, or cellars must be 
abandoned altogether. 

“ A cellar, to fully serve its purposes, should be 
cool in summer, impervivus to frost in winter, and 
dry at all times.” 

DR. BUCHANAN ON CELLARS. 

“ While I would condemn cellars and basements 
entirely, the common plan of building, in their 
absence, must be condemned also. The house be- 
ing built above the surface of the earth, a space 
is left between the lower floor and the ground, 
which is even closer and darker than a cellar, and 
which becomes, un a smaller scale, the source of 
noxious emanations. Under-flour space should 
be abolished as well as cellars and basements.— 
The plan that I have adopted with the most sat- 
istactory success, to avoid all these evils, is the 
following: Let the house be built entirely above 
the ground ; let the lower floor be built upon the 
surface of the earth, at least as high as the sur- 
rounding soil. If filled up with any clean material 
a few inches above the surrounding earth, it would 
be better. A proper foundation being prepared, 
make your first fluor by a pavement of brick, laid 
in hydraulic cement upon the surface of the ground. 
Let the same be extended into your walls, so as 
to cut off the walls of your house with water-proof 
cement from all communication with the moisture 
of the surrounding earth. Upon this foundation 
build according to your fancy. Your lower floor 
will be perfectly dry—impenetrable to muvisture 
and to vermin; not a single animal can get a 
lodgment in your lower story. By adopting this 
plan, your house will be dry and cleanly; the at- 
mosphere of your ground-floor will be fresh and 
pure; you will be entirely relieved from that 
steady drain upon life which is produced by base- 
ments and cellars; and if you appropriate the 
ground-floor to purposes of store-rooms, kitchen, 
etc., you will find that the dry apartments thus 
constructed are infinitely superior to the old 
basements and cellars. And if you place your sit- 
ting and sleeping-rooms on the second and third 
floors, you will beas thoroughly exempt from 
local miasma as architecture can make you.” 

COMMON ERROKS AND ABSURDITIES. 

The errors and absurdities in rural architec- 
ture committed in this country (and other coun- 
tries are not free from them) are too numerous 
to admit even an enumeration here. The follow- 
ing are a few of the commonest and most glaring 
ones: 

1. Building a cottage of the dimensions of 
twenty feet by thirty, in imitation of a Grecian 
temple, with lofty columns of painted wood, form- 
ing a grand portico in front. 

2. Building castellated villas with towers and 
battlements of thin pine boards. 

3. Illustrating the Gothic style ‘run mad,’ in 
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wooden cottages composed principally of gables, 
and looking, Downing says, as if they had been 
‘knocked into a cocked hat.’ 

4. Giving examples of all the principal styles 
of architecture in the same house—the roof, for 
instance, belonging to one style and age; the 
doors and windows to another; and the porches 
and verandas to a third. Corinthian columns 
supporting Gothic arches! Very fine! 

5. Imitating a villa in a diminutive cottage, 
and covering it all over with frippery and ‘gin- 
gerbread work.’ ; 

6. Supposing that ornament and beauty in 
architecture are synonymous, and consists in 
something extraneous and super-added. 

7. Building houses to look at rather than to 
live in, and thereby making them ‘distressingly 
fine. 

8. Finishing and furnishing a splended parlor 
for visitors and to ‘show off,’ and living in a 
bare-walled, smoky, uncomfortable kitchen all 
one’s life. 

9. Imitating marble and granite in lath and 
plaster, and oak and walnut in soft pine and 
hemlock. 

10. Surrounding a house in the extreme North 
with verandas or arcades, and building a South- 
ern one without them. 

11. Mounting outside Venetian blinds upon a 
Gothic cottage or villa. A 

12. Building a Swiss chalet or cottage on a 
level village street, or a narrow, three-story brick 
house to stand dignifiedly apart in a wild, seclu- 
ded valley. 

13. Painting country houses white or red. 

14, Building in haste to repent at leisure; or 
building a house first and planning 1t afterwards. 

15. Building temporary shelters instead of 
homes. 





Barth’s Central Africa. 


Dr. Barth’s great work, embodying the results 
of six years of exploration in the interior of 
Africa, has been translated in England from the 
German, and has been republished in three volumes 
by the Messrs. Harper, New York. The Inde- 
pendent describes the work as follows: 

“The whole impression of the work is to exalt 
our idea of the capabilities of Africa both as to 
its soil and as to its inhabitants. The interest of 
the work culminates in the sojourn of the author 
in Timbuktu, which is very circumstantially nar- 
rated in the third volume. 

“Dr. Barth's travels cover the region embraced 
between the eighth and thirty-fourth deg. north 
of the equator, and ranging from five west to fif- 
teen east. Proceeding southward from Tripol, 
he explored Fezzan and the adjacent countries, 
the empire of Sakoto, and Bornu, including the 
region of Lake Tsad. Thence he passed west- 
ward to Timbuktu. Dr. Livingstone explored 
South Africa in a zigzag course from the Cape 
northward to the ninth degree south, where he 
came out at Loanda on the western coast. Thus 
there remains unexplored a tropical belt across 
the continent of about eighteen degrees in width. 
Dr. Barth’s inquiries and researches cover a 
much wider region than that over which he tray- 
eled personally ; and in the extent and thorough- 
ness of its information his work is the most valu- 
able contribution yet made to our knowledge of 
Africa, and among the most valuable which this 
age of travel and exploration has brought to the 
science of Geography. 

‘As anarrator Barth is less vivacious than 
Livingstone, and his work has less of the roman- 
tic charm of a book of travels in a new region. 
While it is not wanting in graphic description 
and stirring incident, its great value lies in its 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy. 

‘“‘Tt sheds much light upon the Roman and Sara- 
cenic conquests in Africa, and especially upon the 
spread of the Arabic tongue and the Mohammedan 
faith. It presents important facts in ethnography 
and ethnology, and may contribute to solve the 
problem of the original unity of the race. It ac- 
quaints us minutely with the geography, the 
natural history, and the climatal conditions of 
regions but little known. It aequaints us with 
people of a higher grade of civilization than the 
popular belief supposes to exist in Africa. It 
opens to commerce a vast field for the profitable 
cultivation of cotton, and the sale of the manu- 
factures of the civilized world ;—though the re- 
gion is not so directly accessible to commerce as 
that explored by Livingstone. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3.—Mr. V. presents the case 
of a woman somewhat unpleasantly situated, who 
wishes the Community to take her boy, and sur- 
round him with better influences than he now has. 
Here is a case—and we are having such from time 
to time—that appeals strongly to one’s benevo- 
lence; but what can we do? We are straight- 
ened in our accommodations, and have to decline 
taking in adult applicants on this ground, and it 
is thought the same objection holds good in re- 
gard to taking in a younger class. When the en- 
ergy of the Community shall have achieved more 
ample advantages, it will not be slow to share 
them with the sincere seckers after the better 
life. Considerations of an outward nature, it will 
be seen, do something to lessen the advantages 
which it would seem possible to accrue to many 
from sharing in the Community schools. The 
Jommunity has the problem of self-support before 
it, just like any household, and can increase and 








improve its material conditions only so far as its 
production exceeds its consumption. Next to 
our growth in grace and love, God has manifestly 
placed our growth as an industrial body—as ma- 
terial producers; and this word of God to us at 
present, seems to mean, if one must actualize it, 
a@ new house. So it follows that if any one wishes 
to see the Community become a benevolent insti- 
tution as wellas an improved society for ourselves, 
he has only to help us solve the material problem 
given us. 

Thursday, 3—The bell for the evening meeting 
always makes a pleasant break in the more or 
less sameness of one’s individual experiences, and 
to a certain degree calls him to assume his public 
or organic character. A growth in the Commu- 
nity spirit in the young, new comers, and in fact, 
in all, is indicated by an interest for and liberty 
in our public evening gatherings. Partly social, 
partly intellectual, partly industrial, and partly 
religious in character, their touching points of in- 
terest are not afew. Some of us not strongly 
religious naturally, have felt that we were much 
indebted to the inspiration of the Community in 
our striving to realize a better experience. The 
evening meetings have been a powerful means by 
which this help has been given. Freedom and a 
sort of at-homeativeness have had to be achieved 
by most of us. We notice that the women are 
the last to acquire and the slowest to use their 
liberty in our meetings, They are exhorted to 
speech rather than to silence. Most of them bring 
their sewing, knitting, braiding and other woman- 
ly industries, some of the boys and men assisting 
them in braiding. To-night no one being inspired 
to introduce any topic, some one calls fora hymn, 
then another for another; finally closing with 
the Community Hymn, ‘Homeward Bound.’— 
Whatever may be the claims of choirs for accu- 
racy and finish of execution in the minds of pro- 
fessional musicians, something still may be said 
in favor of congregational music. The ‘Commu- 
nity Hymn,’ sung in this way, is sure to strike 
every chord of loyalty, and rouse all the esprit du 
corps among us. It was written years ago by 
J. H. N., and is sung to the air, ‘The Braes of 
Balquither.’ We venture to insert it for the bene- 
fit of those who may have a desire to try it: 


HOMEWARD BOUND, 


Let us go, brothers, go, 
To the Eden of heart-love— 
Where the fruits of life grow, 
And no death e’er can part love ; 
Where the pure currents flow 
From all gushing hearts together, 
And the wedding of the Lamb 
Is the feast of joy forever. 
Let us go, brothers, go. 
We will build us a dome 
On our beautiful plantation, 
And we'll all have one home, 
And one family relation ; 
We'll battle with the wiles 
Of the dark world of Mammon, 
And return with its spoils 
To the home of our dear ones. 
Let us go, brothers, go. 
When the rude winds of wrath 
Idly rave round our dwelling, 
And the slanderer’s breath 
Like a simeou is swelling, 
Then so merrily we'll sing 
As the storm blusters o’er us, 
Till the very heavens ring 
With our hearts’ joyful chorus, 
Let us go, brothers, go. 

Now Love's sunshine’s begun, 

And the spirit-flowers are blooming , 

And the feeling that we re one 

All our hearts is perfuming ; 

Tow’rd one Home let us all 

Set our faces together, 

Where true love shall dwell 

In peace and joy forever. 

Let us go, brothers, go. 


Friday, 4.—Having just finished one of the 
‘ Waverlies,’ in our evening reading, the hour for 
reading this evening is occupied by a lecture from 
Mr. H., upon ‘Glass and its manufacture.’ 
The * Waverly Novels’ have had a pretty fair 
share of attention in our family readings, and no 
one we think feels inclined to deny them the 
place they have held in the estimation of tle 
literati. ‘They are not of that intense subjective 
cast so pleasing to some minds and tempers, and 
afford little delight to the lovers of subtle analysis 
and curious heart dissections. But for masterly 
delineation of men in their local manners, they 
certainly are unequaled. Let their portrayal of 
evil be what it may, they have none of the horror, 
meanness and depth of corruption which charac- 
terize many of the continental novels, that have 
come under our attention. <A certain purity aud 
healthfulness pervades them, and gives token ofa 
man behind, and not some envenomed being, pour- 
ing forth his gall and bitterness, and darkness. 
Then, too, they are quite gratifying to one’s sense 
of justice, and silently impress the reader with 
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the idea that goodness rather than diabolism holds 
the destinies of men. 

Sunday, 6.—Began an Adventure book in our 
evening reading: ‘The Life and Adventures of 
Kit Carson, from facts narrated by himself; by 
Dewitt UC. Peters. This life of the Rocky Moun- 
tain trapper, guide, and Indian fighter, bids fair to 
afford ample food for those who relish feats of 
daring or heroism in any form. Somehow we 
have an interest in most daring adventures, and, 
in short, in heroism generally, such as one gets in 
books hke the above, and that of Dr. Kune.—— 
A. D. W. of Ripon, Wis., writes as follows: 
“Permit me to again express to my brothers and 
sisters, my growing appreciation of, and love to 
Christ. I feel like shouting my gratitude to 
Him for having saved me from sin; for having pro- 
vided a way, by his example, whereby we may 
live free from its contaminating influences. Per- 
mit me also to express my thanks to the Oneida 
Community, for having been the instrument 
through which I have been led to a true knowl- 
edge of our Savior. Light and life seem to be in 
my future pathway, and the love and wisdom of 
our King, my guiding star.” 

Tuesday, 8.—Mr. H. goes to Syracuse to at- 
tend a Mechanics’ Fair, holding in that city, carry- 
ing specimens of our productions for exhibition, 
—In the afternoon, a company of men begin 
cutting ice upon a neighboring mill-pond to fill 
our ice houses. Physiologists are not particularly 
favorable to ice water, we judge; but we are of 
the opinion that when used temperately, it is 
quite as conducive to health and good sensations 
as the warmer and more insipid water of summer. 


Letter to a Friend. 


[The following letter, written to a friend who has 
repeatedly sought our assistance in forming a Com- 
munity where he resides--a place removed from the 
swiftest current of civilization—states some general 
principles which may interest our readers :]} 


Oneida Community, Feb. 5, 1859. 
* * * a * * 





* 
Your attitude toward the Community is evi- 
dently more nearly that of independence than of 
hearty codperation. Your labors and aspirations 
are controlled more by the purpose tu establish 
a Community in ——, than to strengthen us, 
and help us in the work of publishing the truth, 
and forming a Community here, which shail be 
an embodiment of heavenly life, and one day be- 
come strong enough to send out colonies, This 
position of yours we cannot fully sympathize 
with. We are persuaded that you are not doing 
the best thing for Christ and his cause, in un- 
dertaking to start a Community in ——. Our 
reasons are: 

Ist. Evidently a great work in the way of civi- 
lizing and religionizing needs to be done in ——, 
before the people will be prepared for Bible 
Communism. It is not the province of Bible 
Communism to do the first work of civilization, 
but rather to follow after, and make use of the 
best fruits and best materials which civilization 
has produced. The Lord has prepared other 
and mighty agents for civilizing and religionizing 
people, and bringing them to a state adapted to 
Communism. [t is the legitimate province of 
Bible Communism to take men where the best civ- 
ilization leaves them, and carry them forward 1n- 
to a state of spirituality and unselfish love; and 
as long as other agents are at work doing the 
first work mentioned, and as long as there is 
abundant opportunity for Communism to carry 
on the second and more important work, it would 
evidently be bad policy to start a Community, 
where Bible Communism wouid have to do 
both the first and second work. 

2d. Ashas been demonstrated by Mr. Noyes, 
it is plainly the policy of Christ in this dispensa- 
tion, not to start little isolated and independent 
Communities here and there, but to educate and 
strengthen a central body of believers, until they 
become strong enough to send forth branches, 
which shall partake of the spirit of the original 
nucleus, and act in perfect harmuny with it. 
The cause of Communisn, we sre confident, will 
not be benefited by Communities established in 
any other way. 

3d. If all the other conditions were favorable, 
to our minds, it would be folly to think of start- 
ing a Community in ——, until after you had 
entered some Community schvol as a learner, and 
remained in that position sufficiently long, to re- 
ally understand and appreciate, the practical work- 
ings of every-day Community life. This remark 
is not intended asa particular criticism of you; 
our observation has convinced us that it is um- 
versally applicable. 

These considerations and others lead us to the 


conclusion, that your best course is to abandon 
the idea of starting a Community in ——, and 
turn your zeal in this direction. We need your 
help and the help of all true hearts in executing 
the plans which Providence has marked out for 
us here at Oneida. 

Bet you say Oneida is not all the world—God 
has other vineyards. True; so the few disci- 
ples which Christ gathered around him were only 
a small part of mankind; but mark how he sin- 
gled them out, and with what zealous patience he 
educated them, until they were fit representa- 
tives of his spirit anc power to all the world. 
Such has ever been the plan of God in dealing 
with the world. 

Again, the Community do rot fully sympathize 
with your theory about Slavery. We do not 
question your conscientiousness on the subject- 
We are even willing to admit, what you say, that 
good has resulted to the slave from it, and will 
continue to result. But the same may be said of 
many other systems of wrong; and does not alter 
the fact that slavery is a cursed, selfish, oppres- 
sive institution; and that the true course for 
every sincere seeker to realize the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, is—not to palliate its evils or 
mitigate the lot of a few of its subjects—but to 
labor with heart, hand, pen and tongue, to practi- 
cally realize and disseminate that gospel which 
makes an end of all slavery, all oppression, and 
all hireling services, and displaces selfishness in 
all the relations of life by love. * * * * 

An1 now, dear friend, we beg you not to take 
offense at what we have written, but believe us 
when we say it has been written with a desire 
for your improvement, and for more perfect unity 
with you. We always find in our circle, that 
sincerity leads to love, and trust that such will 
be the result in the present case. 


Yours very truly, W. A. H. 





Journalism. 


The utmost truth and integrity are especially 
required at the clean hands of a journalist. In 
proportion as the public is convinced of the pos- 
session of these qualities will he be esteemed, and, 
in the end, his vocation made profitable. Nor is 
it sufficient that he possess these qualities—they 
must, on all proper occasions, be demonstrated 
with force and distinctness. This involves not 
only the morals, but the manners of the press— 
for the latter are but exhibitions of the former. 
It requires courage and presence of mind, as well 
as integrity. It implies, of course, thorough edu- 
cation and the highest discipline, for the best in- 
tentions in the world are of no avail if the conduct 
is rough and uncouth. Intelligence and virtue 
must go hand in hand in the labors of the instruc- 
tors of the people. These are, indeed, self-evident 
propositions; but, like most truisms, they are 
forgottea and violated every day. We hear good- 
ness speaking most ignorantly, and sce craft and 
fraud in the garb of angels. 

But how are these desirable results to be at- 
tained? By the working out of the very influen- 
ces which have appeared most threatening. The 
multiplication of the press which has been so 
much dreaded, is its safety. Where a thousand 
journals invite attention and are clamorous for 
support, the public must decide, and deciding 
must discriminate. It is not too much to say 
that they will settle down upon the best. Com- 
petition is the life of morals as of trade. It is the 
old battle which is fought every day in religion 
and opinion. In the noble words of Mitton, 
‘Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so ‘rath be in the field, 
we do injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let 
her and Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth 

ut to tha worse, in a free and open encounter ?? 
The most consummate ability, the most invincible 
integrity, must carry the day. Let no one, at 
this period, enter the field of journalism with 
lower expectations of success. 

The tendency of modern competition is to ag- 
grandize some great leading establishment, which 
may enjoy, if not a munopoly, atleast a predumi- 
nant influence in the special trade or department 
of industry. This isa result of the employment 
of material means, as well as of extraordinary in- 
tellectual ability. It is capital which gives the 
predominance, which sets up our merchant prin- 
ces and monopolists. The larger the business— 
at the less per centage of profit it can be carried 
on. It is evident that a newspaper, which can be 
afforded ata profit of one-fiftieth of a cent per 
number, must keep the lead, other things being 
equal, of one of smaller circulation, which cannot 
live on less than one-twentieth of a cent protit.— 
So the creation of some great monster press like 
the London Times is an mevitable resnit of our 
modern laws of produciion. ‘The result 13 more 
likely to come about in the newspaper world than 
in ordinary trade, for there is a greater commun- 
ity of ideas in the world at the present day than 
of material wants, and there are different limits of 
supply. If all the world, for instance, were to be 
bent upon drinking first quality champagne. the 
wine would fail and the great majority would of 
necessity return to baser hquors. But there is 
no limit to the productions of the press. Besides, 
we have a greater interest in participating i 
other men’s thoughts than we have in sharing 





their dress, great as is the despotism of fashion: 
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or in partaking of their food, which may be im- 
mediately unwholesome to us. 

The time will come when one great newspa- 
per, witha circulation of millions will be read 
throughout the world. This is the prize of jour- 
nalism yet to be won. The rapid extension of 
the English language, pvints to that tongue as the 
means of communication. Between England and 
America, between London and New-York, the 
contest for supremacy will eventually lie—The 
Century. 





Emancipation in Russia. 


The gigantic work of Emancipation, to which 
Czar Alexander has consecrated his reign, is 
steadily progressing. ‘The nobles, forced by the 
pressure of authority from above, and stimulated 
by the fear of outbreak from below, are yielding 
with the best grace they can command. In the 
Government of St. Petersburg, comprising the city 
and its suburbs, they have already perfected a 
plan of Emancipation. This plan, which has yet 
to be submitted to the Central Committee on 
Emancipation, gives full rights of citizenship to 
all Russians who are inhabitants of that Govern- 
ment. A strong effort was made to secure some 
indemnification, but the argument that serfdom 
was established by the will of the Emperor Boris 
Goudounoff, and that consequently it might be 
abolished by the Emperor Alexander, silenced all 
opposition, and the nobles now declare that that 
would be a shameful page in the History of Rus- 
sia which should tell of such an outrage done to 
natural right. 

Twelve years of an intermediate state are to 
precede and prepare for the full restoration of the 
serfs to freedom. During that period the peas- 
ant is to be at liberty to leave his present owner 
if he have not five dessiatines of land allotted to 
him for cultivation, or if he have, he may leave 
by permission of the Commune, he making pro- 
vision for the cultivation of his land, and the pay- 
inent of his taxes to the Crown. 

The peasants are to remain in possession, per- 
petual and hereditary, of the houses in which they 
live and the gardens attached, on payment of a 
rent of three per cent. on their valuation, and 
they may buy the property at any time or by 
installments at this valuation, which is to be 
made by an equal number of nobles and peasants. 
As to other lands, those Jandholders who have 
more than six dessiatines of land to each serf, 
have to give up nine dessiatines to each family— 
that is to every male between the ages of 20 and 
53; those who have less, must divide two-thirds 
of their land among their serfs, and those who 
cannot give to each family five dessiatines must 
divide two-thirds of their property into five des- 
siatine lots, and distribute these by lot among 
their serfs, those getting no iand to receive com- 
plete personal liberty. The peasants shall have 
also a right to take all the wood they may re- 
quire, at a fixed price. 

The peasant is to pay as rent for each dessia- 
tine of his farming lands, ten days’ labor with a 
horse, and ten days’ without. The land-holder 
may exact this labor in money if he please, at one- 
third the ruling price of labor; that is, three 
days of this compulsory labor shall be counted 
equal to one of free labor. After seven years the 
peasant shall have the option of re c«ming this 
rent-labor, one-tenth annually. The valuations 
shall be made once for al!, and if a peasant neg- 
lects to cultivate his land, the Commune may 
take it or surrender it to the owner. So thata 
peasant may leave one Commune and establish 
himself in another, if he can secure land. 

House-serfs also receive full civil rights, but 
for ten years they are obliged to work for their 
present ownefs, ata fixed compensation. This 
obligation they may be freed from on payment of 
$250 for men and $100 for women, or at any 
time during the ten years by paying for the re- 
maining time. The organization of rural Com- 
munes is previded for, over which the landowner 
presides with a veto power. In case of his veto, 
the measure adopted by the Commune goes up to 
a body representing both laudowners and _peas- 
ants.— Tribune. 





The Character of the Puritans. 


The foliowing estimate of the character of the 
Puritans is from Mr. J. G. Palfrey’s new work, 
** The History of New England.” 

‘In politics, the Puritan was the liberal of 
his day. If he construed his duties to God in 
the spirit of a narrow interpretation, that 
punctilious sense of religious responsibility im- 
pelled him to limit the assumptions of human 
government. In no stress, in no delirium of 
polities, could a Puritan have been brought to 
teach that, for either public or private con- 
duct there is some law of man above the law 
of God. Penetrated with the opposite con- 
viction, he found himself enforced at last to 
overset the Stuart throne. Service which he 
believed the authority of God to claim, he saw 
himself forbidden by human authority to pay. 
That issue, presented to him, made him in 
politics a casuist, an innovater, the architect 
of a aew system. From the time when the 
problem, with which for a while he struggled, 
was worked out, governments over the British 
race were to rest on the public consent, and to 
be administered for the public benefit. Such 
was the brightness of the light to which he 
made his way through many scenes of darkness. 

‘When, after the restoration of the Stew- 
art line, as -unbridled licentiousness of man- 
ners had succeeded to his austerity—when an 


ornate beastliness was the fashion of the men 
and women in high places, and such writers as 
Wycherley aod Mrs. Behn expressed and form- 
ed the morals of so many clamorous for Lord 
Clarendon’s creed—the ribald wits of the time 
so grossly marred the record of the Puritan, 
that it is difficult even for those who sympathize 
with his views in religicn and polities to recov- 
er a just conception of his dignified and manly 
character, as it existed in the days which 
must be referred to for a true delineation.— 
Nor has this been wholly the result of injustice 
on the part of writers depicting what they 
wanted the moral capacity to estimate with 
justness. The character had itself degencrated, 
in reaching the time when it came under their 
observation. Puritanism, from the outbreak 
of the great rebellion, was subjected to the in- 
felicities and abuses which necessarily attend 
a formidable and successful party. When it 
clothed itself with the associations of power 
and grandeur, vulgar men, without being sor- 
did or ambitious, followed its modes, and by 
their vulgarity exaggerated and degraded them. 
When it came to have honors and fortunes to 
bestow, base men attached themselves to it for 
the promotion of their base ends; and the 
excesses of the dishonest pretender brought 
into discredit and ridicule the practices of the 
sincere devotee.” 

“« But, whatever may have taken place later, 
the Puritanism of the first forty years of the 
seventeenth century was not tainted with de- 
grading or ungraceful associations of any sort. 
Tbe rank, the wealth, the chivalry, the genius, 
the learning, the accomplishments, the social 
refinements and elegance of the time, were 
largely represented in its ranks. Not to speak 
of Scotland, where soon Puritanism had few 
opponents in the class of the high-born and 
the educated, the severity of Elizabeth scarce- 
ly restrained, in her latter days, its predomi- 
nance among the most exalted orders of her 
subjects. The earls of Leicester, Bedford, 
Huntington and Warwick, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
his greater son Walsingham, Burleigh, Mild- 
may, Sadler, Knollys, were specimens of a 
host of eminent men more or less friendly to, 
or tolerant of it. Throughout the reign of 
James the First, it controlled the House of 
Commons, composed chiefly of the landed gen- 
try of the kingdom ; and if it had less sway 
among the peers, this was partly because the 
number of lay nobles did not largely exceed 
that of the bishops, who were mostly creatnres 
of the crown. The aggregate property of that 
Puritan House of Commons, whose dissolution 
has been just now related, was computed to be 
three times as great as that of the Lords. The 
statesmen of the first period of that Parliament, 
which by-and-by dethroned Charles the First, 
had been bred in the luxury of the landed aris- 
tocracy of the realm; while of the nobility, 
Manchester, Essex, Warwick, Brooke, Fair- 
fax and others, and of the gentry, a long roll 
of men, of the scarcely inferior position of 
Hampden and Waller, commanded and officered 
its armies and fleets. A Puritan was the first 
Protestant founder of a college at an English 
University. Among the clergy, representing 
mainly the scholarship of the country, nothing 
is more incontrovertible, than that the perma- 
nent ascendency of Puritanism was only pre- 
vented by the severities of the governments of 
Elizabeth and her Scottish kinsmen under the 
several administrations of Parker, Whitgift, 
Bancroft and Laud. 

“Tt may be easily believed that none of the 
guests whom the Earl of Leicester placed at 
his table by the side of his nephew, Sir Phillip 
Sidney, were clowns. But the supposition of 
any necessary connection between Puritanism 
and what is harsh and rude in taste and manners, 
will not even stand the test of an observation of 
the character of men who figured in its ranks, 
when the lines came to be most distinctly drawn. 
The parliamentary general, Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, was no straight-faced gospeller, but a 
man formed with every grace of person, mind 
and culture, to be the ornament of a splendid 
court, the model knight—the idol, as long as he 
was the comrad, of the royal soldiery, the Bayard 
of the time. The position of Manchester and 
Fairfax, of Hollis, Finnes and Pierrepont, was 
by birthright in the most polished circle of 
English society. In the memoirs of the young 
regicide, Colonel Hutchinson, recorded by his 
beautiful and gentle wife, we may look at the 
interior of a Puritan household, and see its 
graces, divine and human, as they shone with 
a naturally blended luster in the most strenu- 
ous and most afflicted times. The renown of 
English learning owes something to the sect 
which enrolled the names of Selden, Lightfoot, 
Gale and Owen. Its seriousness and depth of 
thought had lent their inspiration to the deli- 
cate muse of Spenser. Judging between their 
colleague preachers, Travers and Hooker, the 
critical Templars awarded the palm of scholarly 
eloquence to the Puritan. When the Puritan 





lawyer Whitclock was ambassador to Queen 








Christina, he kept a magnificent state, which 
was the admiration of her court, perplexed as 
they were by his persistent Puritanical testi- 
mony against the practice of drinking healths. 
For his Latin Secretary, the Puritan Protect- 
or employed a man at once equal to the fore- 
most of mankind in genius and learning, and 
skilled in all manly exercises, proficient in the 
lighter accomplishments beyond any other En- 
glishman of his day, and caressed in his youth, 
in France and Italy for eminence in the studies 
of their fastidious scholars and artists. The 
king’s camp and court at Oxford had not a bet- 
ter swordsman or amateur musician than John 
Milton, and his portraits exhibit him with locks 
as flowing as Prince Rupert’s. In such trifles 
as the fashion of apparel, the usage of the best 
modern society vindicates, in characteristic 
particulars, the Roundhead judgment and 
taste of the century before the last. The 
English gentleman now, as the Puritan gentle- 
man then, dresses plainly in ‘ sad’ colors, and 
puts his lace and embroidery on his servants.” 
The Heart of the Continent. 

At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, held last week, a geo- 
graphical report was made upon the Red River 
and Saskatchewan country, with a view to 
the development of navigation in the great 
rivers there abounding. ‘he report appears 
to have been carefully drawn up from trust- 
worthy sources. The Red River is said to 
have a depth of six feet for a considerable dis- 
tance above the mouth of the Cheyenne, and 
below that nine to twelve feet down to Red 
Lake River, and thence to Lake Winnepeg of 
sixteen feet. The current is moderate, being 
only about two miles an hour of its upper trib- 
utaries; the Cheyenne is navigable a hundred 
miles, and the Assiniboine probably 200 miles. 
The Red River is navigabie 775 miles; and 
to its tributaries about 350, making over nine 
hundred miles of navigabie water in this valley 
alone. Lake Winnepeg is about 250 miles in 
length. The Saskatchewan is navigable up- 
ward of 700 miles in a direct line, but by the 
course of the stream nearly twice that distance. 
The Bow River, or south branch of the Sas- 
katchewan, is also a large stream, navigable 
for a considerable distance. It is mentioned 
asa singular fact that the sources of Fraser 
River are separated from those of Peace River 
by only 317 yards, the first running into the 
Pacific, and the latter north-eastwardly into 
Mackenzie’s River; and that a canal crossing 
this isthmus would unite the waters running 
to the Arctic Ocean with those flowing into 
Puget Sound. ‘The area reached by the navi- 
gation of the rivers above-named is estimated 
at 400,000 square miles of fertile soil, favora- 
ble climate, useful minerals and fur-bearing 
and food-yielding animals. The report goes 
into a particular description of the face of the 
country and its adaptability to cultivation, 
speaking with great enthusiasm of the Red 
River Valley ; and thence proceeds to describe 
the country further north—the Selkirk settle- 
ments, the Cumberland, Saskatchewan and 
Athabasca districts. It is proposed to take a 
small steamboat across the isthmus, between 
Big Stone and Traverse Lakes, and descend the 
Sioux Wood River to the Red River, as soon 
as possible in the Spring, and establish navi- 
gation on that stream immediately. It is 
deemed a matter of great importance to’ the 
people of St. Paul, and they are urged to ob- 
tain the establishment of a mail route in that 
direction to Puget Sound. A company has 
been organized in Canada to carry out a simi- 
lar project of navigation, having a capital of 
£100,000. They are to construct portage 
roads between Lake Superior and Red River, 
in all 140 miles, to place four small steamers 
on the reaches along Rainey River and the 
Lake of the Woods, one on the Red River, 
and another on the Saskatchewan. Should 
the Minnesota movement go ahead, there will 
be asharp competition between these two Com- 
panies for the first harvest of the new country. 
The meeting concluded by offering a bonus of 
$1,000 to any one who would put a steamboat 
of a hundred tons on the Red River and run 
her during the navigable season of the present 
year, commencing on or before the Ist of June. 
— Tribune. 








Old Bible. 


Speaking of old Bibles, there is one now in 
the city of New London, Conn., which is re- 
markable not only for its antiquity, but for its 
early history. It claims to be the identical 
book that Rev. John Rogers, the martyr, 
owned ; and after the persecution of Mary, 
concealed in a bed, to keep it from being de- 
stroyed by the minions of Gardner and Bon- 
ner. The martyr, who was burned 303 years 
ago, gave it to his eldest son. The posterity 
of that son removed to America in 1635, bring- 
ing the martyr’s bible with him. In this 
wilderness it was kent as en am e'st to keen off 





the devil and the Indians. When its owner, 
James Rogers, traveled, he wore it in his bo- 
som, and when he slept at night it was his pil- 
low. It was the light of his log cabin, and 
the instructor of his children. it descended 
from James, through three generations of the 
same name, to Judith Rogers, who married 
Thomas Potter, of Hopkinton, Rhode Island, 
and has now been in possession of the Potter 
family about 100 years. This family claim 
also the direct Rogers’ descent through Judith 
Rogers, wife of Thomas Potter. Its present 
owners live at Potter Hill, R. I. ; but the Bi- 
ble is, for a time, in the hands of Daniel Rog- 
ers, Esq., of New London. It contains the 
New Testament, Psalms, and a part of the Lit- 
urgy of the English church in the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. It is not divided into verses, and its 
division into chapters differs from King James’ 
Translation. It is Mathews’s or Cranmer’s 
Bible.—Journal of Commerce. 





The Great Hinge-Maker, or the Bible True, 


** When I look at myself,” said a converted 
South Sea islander, “I find I have got hinges 
all over my body. I have hinges on my legs, 
my*jaws, my feet, my hands. IfI want to 
lay hold of anything, there are hinges in my 
hands, and even in my fingers, to do it with. 
If my heart thinks, and I want others to think 
with me, I use the hinges to my jaws, and they 
help me to talk. Icould neither walk nor sit 
down, if I had not hinges to my legs and feet. 
All this is very wonderful. None of the 
strange things that men have brought from 
England in their big ships, is to be compared to 
my body. He who made my body has made 
allthe people who have made all the strange 
things which they bring in ships; and He is 
the God whom I worship. 

‘* But I should not know much about him if 
men in their ships had not brought the book 
they call the Bible. That tells me of God 
who made the skill and the heart of man like- 


wise ; and when [ hear how the Bible tells of 


the old heart with its sins, and the new heart 
and the right spirit, which God alone can cre- 
ate and give, | fee] that his work in my heart 
and his work in my body fit into each other ex- 
actly. Iamsure then that the Bible, which tells 
me these things, was made by him who made 
the hinges to my body ; and I believe the Bi- 
ble to be the word of God.” 





Clear the Way. 


Men of thonght! be up and stirring 
Night and day: 

Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
CLEAR THE way ! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow ; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into grey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 
Of the day ? 

What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray ? 

Aid the dawning tongue and pen : 

Aid it, hopes of honest men; 

Aid it, paper—aid it, type— 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way. 


Lo! a cloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the night’s about to conquer ; 
CLear THE way! 

With the right shall many more 

Enter smiling at the door ; 

With the giant wrong shall fall 

Many others, great and small, 

That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way ! 

[Charles Mackay. 





—An interior person sees the matchless glory of 
God’s grace, not inits removing him immediately 
from temptation and the pressure of evil, but in it: 
sustaining him there. We consider that a tame ap- 
preciation of salvation, which used to make us long 
for exemption from burdens and difficulties. We 
rejoice rather in a consciousness of power to outlive 
and overcome evil. Eternal life is most truly com- 
mended to us in the opposition of death. Salvation 
is a state in which we ask no favors of the devil, and 
imagine none. 
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